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PREFACE 

I  have  undertaken  the  study  of  this  paper  to  fulfill  the  course 
requirement  of  Techniques  of  Research  and  Writing,  presented  at  the 
United  States  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School,  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York. 
The  subject  and  its  parameters  were  assigned  by  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Commandant  for  Training  and  Education.  My  point  of  contact  and  advisor 
was  Chaplain  (HAJ)  Henry  Ackermann. 

I  found  during  the  research  that  a  pilot  program  using  the  enlis- 
ted, chaplain  assistant  in  limited  counseling  was  in  effect  at  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain  (LTC)  Eugene  Allen. 
However,  the  program  was  limited  to  the  hospital  setting  and  to  date 
neither  a  program  paper  nor  progress  study  was  available.  An  Evaluation 
and  rpview  paper  was  in  process  but  uniavailable. 

Although  the  subject  was  assigned,  I  have  an  interest  in.  exploring 
possible  and  creative  innovation  for  the  future  ministry.  Therefore, 
this  study  will  reflect  my  bias  rather  than  exploring  the  new  and 
allied  fields  of  paraprofessionalism. 

I  did  not  compile  a  research  survey  among  chaplains  or  chaplain 
assistants.  I  felt  that  such  a  survey  would  have  more  validity  if  done 
after  more  input  were  available. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  focus  of  this  paper  is  feasibility.  It  vvill  be  with  this 
focus  that  the  study  will  look  at  he  utilisation  of  the  enlisted, 
chaplain  assistant  as  a  paraprofessional  counselor.   Within  the  area 
of  concern,  paraprofessional  counselor,  this  paper  will  explore  the 
theological,  educational,  and  psychological  requirements  for  the 
paraprofessional  counselor,  selection  of  personnel,  and  examine  poten- 
tial problem  areas. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  paraprofessional  movement  is  a  new 

phenomeneon  and  is  in  a  primitive  state  in  many  professional  fields: 

We  believe  that  a  new  revolution  is  now  upon  us.  Without  our 
even  apprehending  it  except  in  the  most  primitive  and  unthinking 
fashion,  we  are  mow  being  compelled  by  circumstances  to  become  a 
multilevel  profession. 

What  was  written  concerning  the  field  of  psychology  could  also  be 
written  about  the  field  of  pastoral  care. 


Paraprofessional  is  not  listed  in  the  Random  House  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  unabridged  edition,  (New" York,  Random  House,  1967) 
However,  the  word  is  in  current  usage,  and  is  listed  in  the  Educational 
Index,  vol  22,  1972,  p.  657:  "Paraprofessional  workers.  See  Nonpro- 
fessional workers;  Teachers  aides."  Paraprofessional  is  also  used  in 
published  papers,  e.g.  in  Meyer,  Marilyn,  ami  others,  A  Training  Method 
To  Teach  Paraprofessionals  Peer  Counseling,  (a  paper  presented  at  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  Convention,  March  25-30, 
1972,  Chicago,  Illinois).  The  definition  of  paraprofessional  from  usage 
can  be  refined  to:  an  uncredential  person  to  interact  professionally  in 
any  given  professional  field. 

2Report  of  the  APA,  Ad  Hoc  Comraitte  on  Sub-Doctrinal  Training, 
February  1972,  Psycho  Sources j    (New  York?  Bantam  Books) ,  1973t  P»  150. 
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PRESENT  GUIDANCE  AND  DOCTRINE 

The  starting  point  of  this  study  is  the  guidance  from  the  Chief  of 
Chaplain's  Office.  That  given  guidance  is: 

OBJECTIVE:  To  develop  chaplain's  assistants  who  have  skills 
required  to  facilitate  management  of  religious  education  programs; 
enrich  worship  and  other  group  activities  with  experience  in  the 
fine  arts,  act  as  non  professional  counselors  to  assist  with      1 
administrative  problems;  and  perform  the  duties  of  parish  workers. 


The  rationale  behind  the  guidance  is  to  free  the  chaplain  from  low 
priority  tasks,  in  this  case,  administrative  problems,  and  develop 
effective  skills  in  the  enlisted,  chaplain  assistant.  "  The  first  part 
of  the  rationale  states  a  limiting  factor,  low  priority  tasks.  The 
second  part  is  sore  expansive,  and  seeks  the  development  of  effective 
skills. If  one  were  to  focus  on  low  priority  tasks,  the  greater  scope 
of  the  objective  guidance  would  not  be  encompassed.  No  chaplain  considers 
religious  education,'  worship,  group  acitivities,  counseling  and  parish- 
work  as  low  priority  tasks.  The  rationale,  therefore,  of  developing  the 
assistant  in  these  newer  areas  is  more  than  releasing  the  chaplain  from 
low  priority  tasks.  It  is  the  development  of  a  greater  and  more  creative 
ministry,  and  the  more  effective  utilization  of  resourses. 


XU.S.  Department  of  Army,  Chief  of  Chaplains  Five  Year  Planning 
Guidance:  FY  1975-1979,   Project  VII  -2,  Chaplain's  Assistant  Career 
Development. 


■Ibid. 
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IDEOLOGICAL  PARAMETERS 

The  theological  concept  underlining  the  rationale  of  developing 
the. enlisted  assistant  toward  ministry  is  accountability:  that   the 
chaplain  is  a  good  shepherd  or  manager  of  not  only  his  own  appitudes  and 
talents,  but  also  of  the  skills  and  resourses  of  the  people  of  God. 
Lest  a  theology  be  assumed,  this  paper  will  briefly  review  a  Christian 
theology  of  lay  ministry. 

There  are  many  scriptural  references  to  lay  ministry,  but  Saint 
Paul  sums  it  up:  "Bear  one  another1 s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ."  1 


A  fuller  summary  is  found  in  Clinebell: 

This  lay  ministry  is  based  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  New  Testament 
understanding  of  the  Church  as  (a)  the  "people  of  Gdo"  -  a  fellow- 
ship bound  together  by  a  covenant  with  God;  (b)  the  "body  of  Christ" 

-  an  organic  unity  in  which  every  member  is  an  instrument  of  his 
healing  spirit  in  the  world;  (c)  the  "community  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

-  a  caring  reconciling  community  in  and  through  which  the  loving 
Spirit  can  work....  The  "ministry  of  reconcilation"  (described 
in  II  Cor.  5:17)  was  entrusted  to  the  whole  church,  not  to  a 
set-apart  professional  ministry.''" 


For  an  in  depth  understanding  of  accountability  see  Remi  De  Roo, 
Accountability  and  the  Gospel,  Chicago  Studies,  vol  12,  no.  2,  1973 

2Gal.  6:2 

^Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Basic  Types  of  Pastoral  Cotmseling, 
(Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1966) ,'  p.  2o3 


Recognition  of  Lay  ministry  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Second  Assembly 
of  'World  Council  of  Churches.  In  its  Evanston  Report,  it  stated  that  the 
layity  have  a  share  and  a  responsibility  in  the  pastoral  care  of  one 
another.  In  so  stating,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  indirectly  the 
churches' and  ministers' accountability  for  lay,  pastoral  ministry. 

Jewish  theology  in  its  understanding  of  the  image,  people  of 
God,  also  supports  the  concept  of  a  shared  caring,  and  ministry  for  one 
another. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  laity1 •  participation  in  pastoral 
care  is  a  recognized  theological  concept. 


"^Ehe  Second  Assembly  of  World  Council  of  Churches,  The  Evanston 
Report,  (Hew  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1955) 
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SITUATIONAL  PARAMETERS 


This  paper  will  now  focus  on  the  feasibility  of  using  the  enlisted, 
chaplain  assistant  as  a  lay  minister  in  a  counselinf  role.  Even  if  the 
counseling  were  limited  to  administrative  problems,  it  would  have 
pastoral  dementions.  The  use  of  the  chaplain  assistant  as  a  non  profes- 
sional counselor  is  something  new  for  the  military  community.  In  the 
past,  an  individual  assistant,  as  art  exception,  may  have  functioned  in 
a  quasi  counselor  role.  It  is  the  guidance  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains  which  is  new.  It  is  the  guidance  which  opens  up  the  gambit 
of  new  questions  for  the  now  ministry  of  the  military  in  the  70' s. 

It  is  assumed  that  not  all  chaplain  assistants  will  not  have  the 
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aptitudes  to  be  effective  counselors,  even  though  their  MOS  requxres: 

High  moral  character,  tact,  and  sincerity  to  deal  with  persons  of 
every  rank  and  station.  Emotional  maturity  to  handle  confidential 
and  privileged  information.  Initiative,  resoursefulness,  and 
loyalty  to  act  in  absence  of  Chaplain.  Selected  based  upon  per- 
sonal desire  for  duties  as  a  Chaplain's  Assistant. 


Wayne  E.  Oates,  Prostestant  Pastrol  Counseling,  (Philadelphia: 
Westminister  Press,  1962),  p.  13,  states  the  reason  for  innovation: 
"Pastoral  counseling  is  in  peril  of  becoming  repetitious,  the  next  step 
beyond  which  is  sterility.  This  can  be  avoided  by  asking  new  questions." 

p 
Military  Occupational  Specialty 

5U.S.  Department  of  Army,  AR  611-201,  Personnel  Selection  and 
Classification  Enlisted  Military  Occupational  Specialties,  S  18, 
Chaplain's  Assistant:  MOS  71  Mt  June  30,  1971 »  P»  800. 
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The  question,  then  to  be  asked,  is  what  aptitudes  or  skills  will 
the  chaplain  assistant  need  in  order  to  be  a  paraprofessional  counselor. 
Using  Clinebell  as  a  guide,  these  qualities  should  be  considered:  that 
the  ^individual  have  a  substantial  degree  of  emotional  and  spiritual 
maturity,  good  self-esteem,  a  love  of  people  expressed  by  personal 
warmth  and  empathic  understanding.   Other  authorities  consider  such 
qualities  as:  a  high  degree  of  self  discipline,  a  skill  in  judgement, 

an  adherence  to  an  appropriate  code  of  ethics,  a  desire  to  serve  people, 

2 
and  an  awareness  of  a  special  responsibility  for  human  welfare. 


Therefore,  the  selection  of  chaplain  assistants  for  counseling 
should  be  based  on  personality  evaluation  and  personal  desire.  The 
Personal  Orientation  Inventory  is  an-  excellent  evaluating  tool.  It  shows 
whether  or  not  an  individual  is  a  self-actualizing  person,  some  of  whose 
qualities  were  listed  in  the  preceeding  paragraph. 

It  is  assumed  that  experience  is  a  factor  in  becoming  a  self- 
actualiziing  person;  that  it  takes  tice  to  become  open,  genuine,  free, 
self -accepting,  and  growing.  It  is  on  this  assumption  that  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  assistants  be  selected  for  training  as  paraprofessional 
counselors  after  they  have  served  their  initial  tour  of  duty  of  three 


"Sloward  J.  Clinebell,  Basic  Types  of  Pastoral  Counseling,  (Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  i960),  ch.  16. 

Arthur  Combs,  Donald  Avila,  V/illaim  Parker,  Helping  relationships, 
Chapter  1,  "What  Is  A  Professional  Helper,"  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1971). 

•^Educational  and  Industrial  Service,  Personal  Orientation  Inventory, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  1965 
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years.  During  this  period  of  time  the  individual's  maturity,  abilities, 
and  aptitudes  could  be  observed  and  nurtured  by  the  supervisory 
chaplains.  The  assistant,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  gained  a  work- 
ing experience  of  the  military,  its  community,  and  the  chaplaincy. 
The  experience  would  also  give  him  the  basis  for  a  career  development. 

Training  is  another  question  to  be  considered.  Even  though  the 
assistant  is  not  going  to  be  a  professional  counselor,  he  will  be  doing 
counseling.  He  will,  therefore,  need  some  basic  orientation  to  counsel- 
ing, which  can  best  be  accomplished,  if  he  expediences  counseling  him- 
self. The  group  process  of  training  would  give  him  the  counseling  and 
the  practice  of  counseling.  Hopefully,  he  would  learn  about  himself  and 
be  introduced  to  some  methods  and  techniques.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  input  from  the  military  CPE  supervisors  be  requested, for  the  setting 
up  of  the  training  program.  Without  their  input,  but  based  on  experience 
with  a  HTL2  workshop,   it  is  assumed  that  a  program  of  four  weeks  would 
be  adequate. 

Once  functioning  as  paraprofessional  counselors,  the  assistants 
would  need  continued  and  periodic  training;  a  monthly  case  study  conducted 
by  the  supervisory  chaplain,  and  attendance  a  counseling  related  confer- 
ence annually. 


Clinical  Pastoral  Education 


National  Training  Laboratories  Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral 
Science,  (Washington,  D.C.). 
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The  key  question  still  remains,  utilization.  Theological  reason- 
ing can  give  substance  to  the  idea,  a  selection  and  training  programed 
can  be  envisioned,  but,  unless,  an  effective  utilization  is  made  of  the 
chaplain  assistants  as  counselors,  then  the  concept  will  remain  an 
uncreative  idea.  Effective  utilization  will  depend  primarially  upon 
acceptance  and  application  by  the  chaplains. 


A  verbal  sampling  of  the  present  class  of  career  chaplains  at 
the  Chaplain  School,  men  with  seven  to  twelve  years  chaplain  experience, 
indicated  there  is  a  feeling  against  using  the  assistant  as  a  counselor. 
It  was  expressed  in  such  remarks  as:  "I  don't  want  anyone  to  come  between 
me  and  the  counselee ;"  I  don't  want  an  assistant  chaplain  -  I  want  a 
chaplain's  assistant." 


This  potential  problem  area  can  be  almost  totally  eliminated  by 
using  the  recommendations  of  this  paper,  regarding  selection,  screening, 
and  training  of  the  paraprofessional" counsleors.  further  apprehensions 
would  be  minimized  by  programing  a  trial  period  of  one  to  three  years 
for  a  model  program  conducted  under  CPE  supervision.  Location  for  such 
a  model  program  should  be  worked  out  with  the  selected  supervisors  and 
the  post  chaplains  of  the  selected  locations. 

The  model  program  might  best  be  supervised  in  the  hospital 
ministry.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  limit  the  program  to  the  hospital 
setting.  With  an  open  and  creative  supervisor,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  model  program  could  not  be  effectively  utilized  in  the  post  and 
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community  setting,  as  well  as  those  in  combat  and  support  units,  and 
confinement  personnel. 

Another  potential  problem  area  could  possibly  be  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  assistant's  counseling.  The  recommended  monthly  case 
study  would  keep  the  means  of  communication  open  between  the  parapro- 
fessional  counselors  and  the  chaplains  of  particular  location.  The 
assistants  would  be  gaining  insight  into  their  counseling  and  the  super- 
visors and  the  other  staff  chaplains  would  know  what  cases  the  enlisted 
assistant  is  capable  of  counseling. 

If  the  assistant  does  move  into  this  expanded  role,  it  will 
necessitate  an  indication  in  his  MOS  and  an  update  of  the  "Chaplain's 
Assistant  MOS  71  M.M 


■Hj.S.  Department  of  Array,  AR  611-201,      -.nel  Selection  and 
Classification  Enlisted  Military  Occupational  Specialities,  C  l5\ 
Chaplain's  Assistant  MOS  71  H,  30  June  1971. 


CONCLUSION 

Theologically  and  practically,  it  is  most  feasible  and  accejjtable 
to  expand  the  role  of  the  enlisted,  chaplain  assistant  to  that  of  a 
paraprofessional  counselor.  It  is  recommended  that  selection  and  screen- 
ing of  possible  candidates  take  place  after  the  candidates  have  served  >■ 
chaplain  assistants  for  at  least  three  years.  It  is  also  reommmended 
that  the  training  be  conducted  by  group  process  for  a  four  week  period 
under  CPE  supervision,  and  that  the  training  be  continued  monthly  at  the 
duty  station,  plus  annual  attendance  at  a  counseling  related  conference. 
A  pilot  or  model  program  should  be  set-:up  for  a  one  to  three  year  period 
with  quarterly  and  annual  reviews. 

Acceptance  by  the  chaplains  in  the  field  is  the  key  to  effective 
utilization.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  all  the  chaplains  be 
informed  about  the  pilot  program,  that  they  solicted  by  survey  as  to 
their  feelings  and  innovated  ideas. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  chaplain  assistants  be  informed 
and  solicted  for  their  input. 
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